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CHARACTER AND I HE WILL. 


may misrepresent it, and that judgment ignorance which 
directs such conduct. 

Every action is right which in the presence of a lower 
motive follows a higher. “I do that I would not, is seldom 
literally true when we are conscious of our actions. We 
must abet to some extent every action we are aware of. 

Now. a right action may not be positively right, and yet 
relatively so. The generous man may have to close his hand, 
the merciful man to harden his heart, the truthful man to 
veil facts ; but if done with sorrow, the action is right, and no 
harm ensues to character. 

Good conduct should be righteous and right ; but between 
the two the former prevails. An action is good not in itself, 
or in its results, but in its motive. The motive may be known 
or unknown. It is better when known. It is well to know 
always why we act, or at any rate the leading motive. Where 
instinct pulls one way and reason another, w e must ever 
remember that the defeat of reason by instinct is to a certain 
extent demoralising, even when the latter is better, while on 
the other hand, the defeat of instinct by reason is good and 
common ; the resisting of temptation is generally a conflict 
of the latter sort. Many think that if they act according to 
the moral sense it is necessarily right. Not so; it is right 
with relation to this, but may be wrong with reference to 
God and man ; as when St. Paul, with a good conscience, 

thinknW T n" d W ° men ‘° prison ' To do vvhat 
we shoufd n ^ b<i n We 3re Capab,e of at the moment ; but 
be rii'hr , rr ° n^V' We are assured that what we believe to 
So much T y 'u s0 ’ and therefore that what we do is right. 

chapter on the mL. 

is worth more than what we are Thaf 5 ' 66 ^ “ ' f Wha ‘ W6 d °’ 
for the former isever based nn ,'h , “of course ridiculous; 
The only reason „ hy T o L he la ‘ te r, and is its expression. 

expression depends on the will iw “ e “ because this 
this will being free moni tha t causes the action; and 

special way ; and thus tL res P onsi bility attaches to it in a 
passive and potential in m ° rallty whlch we may say was 
embodied in conduct. W ° aracter > becomes active and 
consider conduct generally 6 1 1erefore Wl11 now proceed to 

( T° be continued.) 


By Mrs. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 

IN the wainscotted parlour of their grandmother’s house a, 
Berlin, fourscore years ago, the little Mendelssohns gave 
their celebrated Sunday concerts. Fanny was a. the piano, 
Rebecca sang, the tiny Paul stretched his short arms round 
a cello twice the size of himself ; and standing on a stool in 
order to be seen was the small boy who conducted his own 
symphony, and who was destined in a few years' time to 
create no small stir throughout Germany and England. 

Old Frau Moses Mendelssohn and her son Abraham 
conversed together about the last new marvel little Felix had 
pi*ofluced ; and the quiet woman in the background, who 
had given him his first music lesson as well as his first 
breath, and whose influence was known to be as strong as it 
was silent, looked into her child’s face and into his future, 
and kept all these things in her heart. It was plain that 
Abraham was to be the father of a celebrated son, just as he 
had long been the son of a celebrated father ; for the literary 
fame of Moses Mendelssohn the Jewish philosopher had 
spread far and wide, his great work on the Immortality of the 
Soul having been translated into all the principal languages 
of Europe. 

But Abraham the banker, who was neither a philosophical 
genius like his father, nor a musical genius like his son, 
possessed nevertheless an abundance of intellect and of 
wisdom, as well as of other good qualities, which constituted 
him an ideal parent to the young musician, helix in return 
was devoted to him and valued highly his excellent judgment. 
He writes, in the height of his fame, “ One word of praise 
from you, dear father, is more precious to me and makes me 
more truly happy than all the public applause in the wore 
put together.” There existed that filial bond between t e 
two, and an affection between the whole family u 11C ’ * . 

peculiar to the Jewish race, is at least found among 
its greatest perfection, being regarded not as a 
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7— TTT^Tof the chief elements of their most 

virtue only but as one ^ 

ancient religion. ^ jt the business of their lives to 

trafn^tr children well, both morally and intellectually; 
they encouraged Felix’s passion for music, giving him the 
besf of masters, and allowing him to join the Berlin 
Singakademie when he was only nine years old. His father, 
beino- a rich man, was able to engage the court musicians to 
form & the orchestra of the Sunday private concerts, where the 
works of the young genius were performed to an audience 
of cultured and distinguished friends. 

In the year that he became eleven Felix produced sixty 
movements of various kinds, one of them being a dramatic 
piece in three scenes, and another a sonata in G minor ; and 
in the year that he was twelve years old he composed five 
symphonies, three operas, and an immense quantity of other 
music. But at the same time he was not allowed to neglect 
his general education, being obliged to rise at five every 
morning to do lessons with the other children, and in this 
way learning much, both of mathematics and of ancient and 
modern languages. He became an accomplished classical 
scholar; was able to read and write English with perfect 
ease ; and could not only write very charming letters in 
Italian to Hiller’s wife, but also translated the difficult 
poetry of Dante into excellent German verse. His interests 
were widened at this time by a visit to the old poet Goethe 
at Weimar, with whom he stayed sixteen days, and whose 
acquaintance he renewed a few years later on his way into 
ta y, w en the old man showed great honour to the youth, 
w om^ he called the “mighty yet delicate master of the 

, ° , .* Was to ^ 0et ^ e that he dedicated, at the age of 

sixteen, his really wonderful work of the B minor quartett. 

a brah a m°M "Tf to the wisdom of Felix’s father, 

became d ?• n br ° therS remained Jews, his sisters 
be terthL :hr S 7 C L th0liC Christia " s ; t-t Abraham did 

chose tr 0 °ft 6 T b h r d Id" 

T, ifvY, m h,S Jewish brothers. 

become a^conv^to^atholL’c^'?^ Mendelssohn had 

ic Christianity, Felix, whose joy 
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in life was to please his father wn„iri ^ , , ' 

have limited his religious compositions^ & hke Mozart > 
the Mass and Requiems for the «t 

produced his Psalms and Oratorins 1 16 might have 

no. have composed his Lforma.ion S T m ' y he W °“ ld 
the Lutheran chorale, “ Ein feste Bn • ymP ° ny containin 8' 
incorporated with his oratorios thosf^M Hut! .?hymns 
whtch were the he.rlooms of the Moravians, and which hid 
originally been sung by the simple and deeply religious 
people known in pre-Reforma.ion times as the - Friends 
Go. I he use he made of the chorales, both in the simple 
setting and the elaborate orchestrations, may have been 
suggested by Bach’s Passion Music, composed just a hundred 
years before, and for which Felix had an enthusiastic venera- 
tion. lhat great work was practically dead and buried, the 
only copy of it being kept locked up in the Berlin Music 
Academy ; and although Zelter, its rigid old master, ought 
to have been proud that his pupil should regard Bach with 
so much admiration, at a time when Germany considered the 
Great Classic to be dry and unintelligible, he would never 
allow the volume to be utilized. The lad’s longing for it 
was however gratified at last by his grandmother, who 
commissioned someone to transcribe the whole score, and 
presented it to him on his thirteenth birthday. 

When Felix was eighteen years of age he got up a weekly 
practice of the Passion Music with choir and orchestra; and 
after many jeers from Zelter, who stormed and told him he 
was “ an audacious young fool to attempt what his elders 
had failed in,” Felix gave his public performance with 
three or four hundred voices, which proved to be a triumph 
beyond his highest expectations. Zelter was forced into a 
grim acknowledgment of his pupil’s penetrative genius, full) 
recognizing that by his clear perception and energy a buried 
treasure had been brought to light ; and Felix, in the delight 
of his success, made the only reference we hear of to is 
Jewish origin, for he said, “It is a singular fact that t is 
great treatise on the Passion of our Divine Lor s ou 
have been given back to the world by a Hebrew. 
Mendelssohn’s lifelong endeavour to restore all Hacl * " 
to public appreciation. He studied them intuit a ” tQ 
of that study are to be found in his compositions rig P 

the end of his life. 
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playing^r^^: 

fugues to Goethe, and forgetting the second half of i, he 
worked it out himself in such a way that no one i„ the 
audience detected the improvisation. The fugues were 
considered at that time as hard mathematical problems until 
Mendelssohn elucidated them by his quick perception and 
sympathetic execution, so that the older professors were 
fain to admit that under his interpretation, they understood 
them for the first time. His championship of Bach led him 
to collect funds for a public monument to his memory. 
Towards this object Mendelssohn gave an organ recital, for 
which, with characteristic ardour, he practised so much that 
as he wrote to his mother, “ I am walking pedal passages as 
I go down the street.” 

Another benefit resulting from Felix’s membership of the 
Reformed Church was his entirely successful choice of a 
wife, who was the daughter of a Protestant pastor. C6cile 
Jeanrenaud, born in France, but living at Frankfort, seems 
to have been one of the sweetest and sensiblest girls a man 
could love. He chose her when he was twenty-eight years 
old in a way quite characteristic of his wisdom and well- 
balanced character, and he continued to love her both 
poetically and practically for the ten years that remained of 
his too short life. 

The first time he was separated from his young wife was 
one ° ^ bis many visits to England, and he writes to 
Hiller from the midst of a London fog : “ While I am here I 
inten to do nothing but swear, and long for my Cecile; what 

1 6 good of all the double counterpoint in the world if she 

c rVn* me ^ . ^" n( ? a £ a * n > when she is the mother of his 

is o-onp i/p 1 ’ -i e l' X wr * tes : “ 1 he best part of every pleasure 
S gone lf Cecile is not there.” 

to the 42nd p vve( ^ n 8' tour that he composed the music 
of his love tv’ and ° ne Cannot but feel that the purity 
soul toward G ^ r .' de intensified the aspirations of his 
happiness there ’ S6eing that at th e height of his human 
devotional words ^ A U PP ermost * n his mind those deeply 
brooks so Ion p-erV. " S ^ art P ant eth after the water- 

every circumstanceThl S ° Ul after Thee > oh God.” But under 

man which showeri 6 Was a rev erence and gratitude in the 
a sense of the law and order within his soul- 
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lhere was to be a less happy though a not less sacred 
association with this composition. Soon after the death of 
his mother the 42nd Psalm was on the programme of one of the 
subscription concerts at the Leipsic Gewandhaus, of which he 
was the Director. He made a great effort to reappear in 
public on this occasion while he was still deeply afflicted by 
his loss, and though he strengthened himself during the first 
few pieces his sensitive soul was so entirely overcome by 
the words, “ Why art thou so vexed, oh my Soul,” that he 
broke down and retired from the hall to weep in his private 
room. 

The music to the 42nd Psalm covers nearly sixty pages, 
and in addition to this Psalm Mendelssohn set to music the 
words of ten others. The 114th Psalm was originally 
performed on New Year’s Day 1840, and the first movements 
of it are certainly among the noblest of his writings. The 
words, “ When Israel out of Egypt came,” must have stirred 
the Jewish blood which had flowed in his veins since his 
forefathers had kept their first passover. Perhaps it was the 
remembrance of that triumphant deliverance which made him 
introduce here an eight- part or double chorus. In addition 
to these ten Psalms he composed also a sacred Cantata, 
taken from the words of the 55th Psalm, “ Hear my prayer,” 
and it is in this exquisite little work that we have the 
melody, “Oh for the wings of a dove,” in which, truly, he 
takes his hearers with him, soaring high above the heavy 
air of this world to where the atmosphere is as the very 


breath of the Creator. 

When Felix was twenty years old he paid the first ot his ten 
visits to England, and the enthusiastic appreciation which he 
met with on this occasion increased at e\ery subsequent 
visit until it reached a climax at the performance o t e 
Elijah , which took place about a year before is eat _> 

It was during this performance at the Birmingham Festival 

that the Prince Consort wrote on Ins ® nob le 

conductor those well-known words o p < ■ • v.innf false 

artist who, though encompassed by the Baal-wo h p of fals 
art, by his genius and study has succeed ed 
Elijah, in faithfully preserving the worship f pa ’ the tic 
more habituating the ear to the P»» “ J er who by 

feeling and legitimate harmony ; to the g 
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. u:«; thoughts reveals to us the gentle 

the tranqui curren mighty strife of the elements, is 

whisperings as well as tne g y „ 

this vvritten in grateful remembrance by Albert. 

At Buckingham Palace the Queen and Prince Consort 
would sit quietly together listening to him extemporize on 
organ or piano for two hours at a time, and our musician 
said that he never felt able to extemporize so well as under 
those circumstances. That the composer played also from 
notes we may judge from the little incident, lately published, 
of his being found, together with the Sovereign and Prince 
Albert, on his hands and knees, gathering together the 
scattered sheets upon the floor. 

“ What pleasure can we give you, Mr. Mendelssohn,” asked 
the young Queen on one of his late visits, “ in return for 
the great pleasure you have given us ? ” 

“I should like better than anything else to see your 
Majesty’s nurseries and babies,” he replied, himself already 
a father. Mendelssohn was not seeking a coronet, though 
the Royal Mother might well have offered him one for such a 
masterpiece of courtliness. It was but part of that goodness 
and simplicity which were the foundation of his peculiar 
charm, for he was in all things absolutely sincere and without 
ostentation concerning his many gifts. 

In 1829 he stayed at a large country house in Wales, and 
t e daughters of the house afterwards describe how “ Mr 
Mendelssohn though full of fine sentiment was entirely 
ree rom sentimentality, his laugh was the most joyous 

wZlf 7d , ’ he WOUld g0 off imo fits of laughter 

of merriment " "7 “ lnfect ' ous that he kept us all in peals 
describe hi w h 7 ^’7 ° f h ' S ener Ky at the picnics, and 

himself serious,^ ,7 un^ersrnjT 651 settin » 

miners.” Then how 771, condmon of the Welsh 

P art y we "t out on sketching 
Mende" 
g thos 
hem h 

John Taylor’s in Wallah* 00 ’ Dunn & this visit to Mr. 

delight in some of the natural!- mUSlcal France to his 

instance it would be a little fl ° JG ?. S ^ SaW there> In one 

blossoms of which were shaped" FL W3S nGW t0 him ’ the 

P - ike a trumpet, on which 


Mendelssohn’s sketches were 
would ye Ike 7h eXCe 1,ng th0Se ° f ,he bes ‘ Of us, he 
forced l j 2 


we were 




-f-.i* 7 ,... . 
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delicate little instruments he was sure tv,#, f • • , 

night ; he extemporized on the piano the ^ played at 
thought the fairies would plav S mUS1C Which he 

Miss Honoria’s a, bum - 

little creeping flower round the margin of the pap^’ 
is the composition with which we are fam^ as the 
Capricc.o in E tumor A little stream in the woods vvas ft® 
subject of a second fantasia during Mendelssohn's visit to 
Coed-du m Wales. After his return to Germany he piled 
this descriptive mus.c to the painter Schirmer at Dusseldorf 
who while listening to it conceived a landscape, executed k 
at his leisure, and presented it to Mendelssohn. The picture 
eventually came into the hands of Mr. Taylor at whose house 
this piece of music called the « Rivulet ” had been composed. 
This and another fantasia, together with the capriccio, 
formed a trio, and were published two months later, when 
Mendelssohn was staying at Norwood. 

In the meantime he visited Scotland, where he received 
the inspiration for his “Overture to the Hebrides ” with its 
intensely sombre and melancholy sentiment expressed in B 
minor ; and it was at this time also that he started the idea 
of his great Scotch symphony. Concerning this he writes a 
letter to his family, which has not been published but which 
was shown to Sir George Grove by Dr. Karl Mendelssohn. 
The composer tells how he derived the original theme from a 
great melancholy which came over him while wandering 
through Queen Mary’s rooms at Holyrood, in the twilight of 
a fine summer evening. As soon as he returned to the inn 
he wrote down the first sixteen bars, just as they afterwards 
remained ; but it was not until a period of leisure in Italy, 
two years later, that he developed this work ; and the 
contrast of his surroundings in that country seems to have 
been too great for the easy fulfilment of the task, for he 
writes home complaining of such “ confoundedly brig t 
sunshine that he is totally unable to recall the feeling o a 
Scotch mist ! ” He gets out of the difficulty however very 
well, by leaving the royal tragedies and the mists in t e 
A. minor andante, for the crisp lively subject of t e uv 
movement in F, where the flute and bassoons rus i a 
other as if they were Highlanders thernse ves 
springy, native heath. This movement begins 
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reedy wind-instruments, as if referring to the nat.ve Scotch 
music and is spoken of very highly both by Schumann and 
Wagner. It is at the opening of this Symphony that ,t has 
been particularly noticed how the instruments call out to each 
other from different parts of the orchestra, and seem to 
converse as if they were human beings. Mendelssohn’s 
felicity in representing Mature by musical utterance was part 
of the dramatic power which was shown, not merely in his 
professedly dramatic works, but in every kind of composition 
which he produced. 

He tells us that music is speech and that what he writes 
must be speech made up of true words ; that if he does not 
“first hear his music in the depth of his heart, and utter it 
with sincerity, it sounds to him like glaring falsehood.” This 
elucidates the manner in which his character affects his 
compositions, for his music is permeated with meaning, and 
his personality is expressive, extending, as one may say, to 
his very fingertips. 

The question whether he did not express himself too 
clearly, and whether he was not just a little too obvious 
is one which cannot altogether be decided in the negative! 
the first time his music was performed in Paris, two dis- 

throu 1S h ed CntlCS If* their SeatS When k was three P ar ts 
through, saying, “ Very good, but we know the rest.” Truly 

the only imperfection of his music is that it is too perfect 

(To be continued .) 
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HOME TEACHING OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH.* 

By Rev. H. E. Victor, 

Viccir of Holy Trinity, Hastings . 

We start on the common ground that all through life we are 
learners, that men and women are only boys and eirls 
grown big, that life is one great school of learning and 
this thought is sobered for us as we grow older with the 
ever- deepening sense— how much there is to learn and how 
little we have learnt. And we shall agree, further, in this : 
we learn in life s school in two ways, by direct teaching and 
by indirect teaching; and while these two forms of teaching go 
and must go together, yet indirect teaching has precedence 
as the form of teaching which in the long run probably carries 
most weight. Let me illustrate exactly what I mean by 
direct and indirect teaching. A child learns to talk and a 
child learns to read. You teach it to read, you do not teach 
it to talk. The child learns to read from books and from 
a teacher who teaches it the form of letters and the combina- 
tion of sounds ; but the child has first learnt to talk simply 
from hearing others, and from the desire to express its own 
wants and desires. And then the child goes to school to 
be definitely taught. A lad is apprenticed to a carpenter 
definitely to be instructed in the trade. A medical student 
joins a school of medicine to be definitely trained in the 
knowledge of his profession. But the far wider school, the 
school in which we linger longest and from which we learn 
most, is the school of simply living our lives, where, by 
experience, by success, by failure, by seeing what others do, 
by the daily doing of common things ourselves, we are ever 


storing up increase of knowledge. 

With this preface, turn to the subject we have e ore 
The Home Teaching of Religious Trib. A. ( - j# 


With this preface, turn to 

ig of Re~ 0 

met with these two forms of teaching, coming to 

* Address given to the Parents’ National Educational Umo . 




